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Background  information  for  farm  leaders 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

and   STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 

SERVICES    COOPERATING 

MISC.  PUB.  NO.  594  FEBRUARY   I  946 


Are  you  worried   about 
the  future  of  cotton 
and  about  farm  income 
in  the  South  ? 

These  are  problems  that 
call  for  a  lot  of 
understanding  and 
common  sense. 


Let's  look  at 

some  of  the  facts 


Cotton   Was  King... 


When  cotton  markets  flourished, 
the  South  prospered. 


Today  cotton  faces... 


Uncertain   foreign 
markets,  where  half  /J 
our  crop  used  to  go.  w 


Other  countries 
growing  more  cotton,  some 
growing  it  cheaper  than 
we  are. 


1     1     ! 
FOREIGN  - 

PRODUCTION 

T5^ 

w 

wT\ 

Even  at  home  in- 
creasing competition 
from  rayon,  paper  and 
other   products. 


Too  much  cotton- 
much  of  it  low  grade. 


The  South  faces... 


Low  incomes  and  inadequate 
living  standards. 

Too  many  people  depending 
on  small  farms. 

Worn-out  soil  and  low  crop  yields. 

Need  for  balancing  cotton  with 
other  crops  and  livestock. 

Mechanization  and  resulting 
adjustment. 

Need  for  more  industries. 


The  farmer  can  help  by... 


V 


Studying  and  understanding 
the  situation. 


Balancing  production  in  line 
with  market  demands  and 
y^       good  farming. 

Adopting  the  most  efficient 

V  farming  methods. 

Growing  better-quality 

VI  cotton. 


Production  and 
Market  Trends 
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V: 


1925 

cotton  acreage 
has  been  cut 
about  in  half 


17,688,000  acres 


Acres  harvested 

1925  44,386,000 

1930  42,444,000 

1935  27,509,000 

1940  23,861,000 


Acres  harvested 

1942  22,602,000 

1943  21,652,000 

1944  20,009,000 

1945  17,688,000 


Yield  per  acre  has  almost 
doubled  since  1930 


POUNDS 
PER  ACRE 

300 


1920       1925         1930         1935         1940       1944 


Good  farm  practices  and  keeping 
cotton  on  the  better  land  have 
brought  this  about. 


O  -  46  -  2 
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U.  S.  production 

DECREASED 


MILLION 
BALES 


1920      1925       1930        1935        1940      1945 


■    There  was  a  decrease  of  32%  between 
1920  and  1945. 


U.  S.     PRODUCTION 

YEAR  (1,000  boles) 

1920 13,429 

1925 16,105 

1930 13,932 

1935 10,638 

1940 12,566 

1945 9,195 
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Before   the  war  foreign 
production   INCREASED 


MILLION 
BALES 


1930       1935         1940       1945 


■  There  was  an  increase  of  68%  between 
1920  and  1945. 


FOREIGN  PRODUCTION 

YEAR  (1,000  boles) 

1920 7,921 

1925 12,135 

1930 12,298 

1935 16,192 

,940 18,014 

1945 |3 ,282 
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These  are  the  major  foreign 
cotton-producing  countries 

1940  figures  Each  bale  represents  I  million 

bales  of  478  pounds. 


INDIA 


RUSSIA 


BRAZIL 


CHINA 


EGYPT 


ti&uffii 


Production  in  these  countries  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1920. 

The  U.S.  is  still  the  world's  largest  cotton 
producer9but  foreign  production  is  increasing. 
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These  are  the  main  countries 
that  have  received  our  cotton 


AXIS 
COUNTRIES 


Each  bale  equals  I  million  bales 

1930 
1939 
1940 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 


1930 
1939 
1940 


'  ■'-  ■,"--    -.  *g>  J.^"--';.: 


1930 

OTHER 
COUNTRIES      1939 

1940 
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The  manufacturing  situation 
is  this: 

y         Our  mills  are  using 
more  cotton. 

Y         Our  m',,s  are  using 
more  of  OUR  cotton. 


Foreign  mills  are  using 
more  cotton. 


But,  foreign  mills  are 
|         using  less  of  OUR  cotton. 


MILLION  BALES 
1920       1940 

Total  cotton  consumed  in  our  mills  4.9  9.7 

Our  cotton  consumed  in  our  mills  4.7  9.6 

Totol  cotton  consumed  in  foreign  mills  12.3  16.8 

Our  cotton  consumed  in  foreign  mills  5.6  2.3 
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What  about  our  exports? 

Before  World  War  I  - 

1    _t     i     i     j 


1910 


Between  World  Wars  I  and  U 

i     i 


1920 
1930 
1939 


■  ■■IB 


1 


I  I 


I  I 


During  World  War  U  - 


1940- 
1944 
Average 


Each  boat  equals  10  % 
of  our  cotton  crop 


Future  exports  will  depend  on: 

1.  How  fast  the  world  recovers. 

2.  Foreign  production  of  cotton. 

3.  Prices. 
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We  have 


MILLION 
BALES 

25 


20 


15 


10 


BIG  CARRY-OVER 
l^SMALL   CROP 

Supp!y*of  American  cotton 


SB  CARRY-OVER 
|j|  PRODUCTION 


ra 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1945 


AV.  1920-29 


AV.  1930-39       1945 


PRODUCTION 

CARRY-OVER 

SUPPLY 


(  MILLION    BALES  ) 

13.2                          13.0  8.9 

5.4                           10.1  12.4 

18.7                         23.1  21.3 


*  Carry-over  plus  production 
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Foreign  cotton  is  piling  up 


MILLION 
BALES 

25 


20 


Supp!y*of  foreign  cotton 


15 


10 


H  CARRY-OVER 
U  PRODUCTION 


m 


1920 


1930 


1940 


I 


1945 


The  war  has  also  left  other  countries 
with  a  large  supply  of  cotton  that  com- 
petes with  our  cotton  in  foreign  markets, 

*  Carry-over  plus  production. 

.34829  O  -  46  -  3 
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The  farmer  prospers  when  the 
rest  of  the  country  prospers. 


Cotton  consumption 
in  this  country  has 
followed  industrial 
production  trends. 


PERCENT 
OF  1910-14 
AVERAGE 


400  - 

300  - 

200  - 

100  - 


.••v 


Industrial 
production 


X* 


Cotton 
consumption 


1915       1920      1925      1930     1935       1940      1945 


■  But,  consumption  is  likely  to  lag  when 
cotton  prices  are  higher  than  those  of  com- 
peting products. 
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What's  in  a  bale  of  cotton? 

Each  1,500  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
contains: 

7 

40%  INDUSTRIAL 
*    k      USES 
^40%   CLOTHING 

/20%  HOUSEHOLD 
x         iUSES 


LINT  COTTON  500  LBS. 
d>2O*0lb.-.-*IOO* 


COTTONSEED  900  LBS. 
<D  $52  a  ton __-$23* 


< ABOUT  140  LBS. 
COTTONSEED  OIL 

x 


400  LBS. 
OIL  MEAL 


^80  LBS.  LINTERS 

ISO1  LBS.  COTTON 
SEED t  HULLS 


The  seed  is  a  major  source  of 
vegetable  oil,  and  the  oil  meal 
and  hulls  on  many  farms  are 
needed  to  feed  increased  numbers 
of  livestock. 


Figure  it  on  your  own  prices 
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Cotton  prices  in  foreign  countries 
are  lower  than  those  in  the  U.S. 


AMERICAN  COTTON 

I1;  W-$- 


BRAZILIAN  COTTON 
is  very  similar  to  ours, 
but  the  price  is  lower. 


Cents  per  lb. 

Average 
10  spot 
markets 
in  U.S. 
and  Sao 
Paulo  in 
Brazil. 


1925 


1930 


1935 


1940     1943 


Under  a  Government  export  program  we  are 
now  selling  cotton  for  export  at  a  discount  of 
about  4  cents  a  pound  to  bring  our  price  in 
line  with  world  price. 

The  Asiatic   cottons  are  of  shorter  stapfe  than 
ours,    and   their  prices   are    EVEN  LOWER. 
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PRICES 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION 

DEMAND 


affect  exports 


IN  THE  I920's,  with  world  recovery,  foreign 
production  averaged  9  mi/lion  bales,  and 

these  prices  brought  these  exports 

YEAR  (CENTS   PER  LB.)  (MILLION   BALES) 

1923 30.3 5.8 

1925 19.7 8.3 

19  26 14.7 11.3 


IN  THE  1930s,  with  world  depression,  foreign 
production  averaged  14  million  bales,  and 


1936 


these  prices  brought  these  exports 
12.8 5.7 


1939      8.5' 


6.5 


DURING  THE  WAR  YEARS  most  foreign  markets 
were  cut  off  and  EXPORTS  AVERAGED: 

1940-44 1.4 

*  New  Orleans  average  price  /ess  export  subsidy  of 
1 .  5  cents  per  pound. 
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During  World  War  I, 
U.S.  cotton  prices  rose  from 
II  cents  to  35  cents  a  pound4 


CENTS 

PER 

POUND 


35 


30 


25 

20 
15 
10 

5 
0 


U9l9] 


I    i    > 


J I      I      t I L_l L 


J__L 


In  the  years  following 
the  War  prices  dropped, 
and  reached  the  bottom  of 
6  cents  a  pound  in  1931. 

*  Average  price    \    inch  Middling  t  10  spot  markets. 
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During  World   War  II, 
U.S.  cotton  prices  rose  from 
9  cents  to  20  cents  a  pound 


CENTS 


'      ■      ■      ■ I I L_l i_l I 1 I 1 1 1__I 


Farm  price 
X   Volume  sold 
—  Cost  of  production 
=   Income  to  the  farmer 

*  Average  price  %  inch  Middling,  10  spot  markets. 
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The  Government  loan  rate  is  up 

(Average  loan  rate,  Middling  Ve") 


1933-34  '35-36  §37-38  ,39-40   '41-42  *43-44 


■    Loan    rates   of  92  %  %   of  parity    are 

provided  for  by  act  of  Congress  for  2 
years  after  the  war;  but  loans  will  not 
be  made  if  marketing  quotas  are  pro- 
claimed under  the  act  and  farmers  fail 
to  approve   them. 
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But  some  cotton  farmers 
still  lose  money- 


ed 

m  by  growing  short  staple  length  cotton. 
■  by  producing  low  grade  cotton. 

The  staple  length  is  largely  determined 
by  the  variety  of  seed  planted,  and  the 
grade  by  the  weather  and  the  way  cotton 
is  picked  and  ginned. 

684829  O  -  46  -  4 
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More  longer  staple  cotton 
has  been  produced 


PERCENT  OF  CROP  I  INCH  OR  LONGER 

Each  bole  equals  10  % 


1930 


1935 


1940 


1945 


(*&■- 


■zm- 


m 


plk-/?;-  j 

ir^r-'-".^ 

C558s» 

jerSS&i  ^1 

tK5t5S 

tsssss 
esses: 

Percent  of 

crop 

Percent  of  crop 

Year 

1" 

or  longer 

Year 

I11  or  longer 

1928 

21.4 

1937 

33.6 

1929 

22.8 

1938 

5  1.4 

1930 

23.0 

1939 

49.3 

1931 

27.0 

19  40 

59.8 

1932 

26.8 

19  41 

62.3 

1933 

28.6 

1942 

6  1.3 

1934 

33.0 

1943 

57.5 

1935 

31.0 

1944 

65.5 

1936 

43.0 

1945 

70.0* 

*  Preliminary 
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Short  staple  means 
short    price. 


$109  per  bale 

for  I  Me  " 

staple-length 

cotton 


$94  per  bale 
for  ,3/i6" 
staple-length 
cotton 


The  farmer  who  produced  the  longest  staple 
length  cotton  received  $15  more  per  bale 
than  the  fellow  who  produced  the  shortest 
staple-length  cotton* 


PRICES   FOR  OTHER  LENGTHS 

(AH  prices  per  bole 

of  Middling  cotton, 

1943  crop) 


7/e  i'  _»  97.80 
2V32M__I00.05 
»5/,6  ■•_  .103.25 
31/32  "_  _  1 03.85 
I  __l  0  4.70 
Ih2"__l05.85 
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The  grade  is  DOWN- 


Percent  of  crop  Strict  Middling  or  better 

50, 


1928    '30       '32       '34      '36      *38       '40      '42       '44  '45* 

You  can  get  high  grade  cotton  by- 

■  Picking  dry  as  possible. 

■  Keeping  trash  out. 

■  Picking  before  weather  damage. 

■  Keeping  good  cotton  separate. 

#  Preliminary 
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High  grade  gets  high  price- 


The  farmer  gains- 

by  raising  one  grade  from : 

PER  BALE 

Low  Middling  to  Strict  Low  Middling. ..$12  .1  5 

Strict  Low  Middling  to  Middling 6.45 

Middling  to  Strict  Middling 1.35 

Strict  Middling  to  Good  Middling 0.55 

by  raising  two  grades  from: 

Strict  Good  Ordinary  to  Strict  Low  Middling.19.60 

Low  Middling  to  Middling 18.60 

Strict  Low  Middling  to  Strict  Middling.. 7.80 
Middling  to  Good  Middling 1.90 

(Figures   from  1944  crop) 
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Rayon  production  increased.. 

In  the  United  States 


1920  1942 

and  in  foreign  countries 


1920  1942 

U.S.  rayon  production  in  1942  was  equivalent  to  almost 
1,500,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  world  production  to 
over  8t000»000  boles 


U.S.  RAYON 

WORLD  RAYON 

PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION 

YEAR 

(million  pounds) 

(million  pounds) 

1920 

10. 1 

33.1 

1930 

127.7 

457.4 

1940 

471.2 

2,463.5 

1941 

573.2 

2,759.1 

1942 

632.6 

2,750.2 

1943 

663.1 

2,633.2 

1944 

724.0 

2,156.5 
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U.S.  rayon  yarn  prices 
have  dropped 


1925 


1945 


Comparison  of  Cotton 

YEAR            COTTON  YARN 
(40's  combed) 

and    Rayon  Yarn   Prices 

RAYON  FILAMENT  YARN 
(150  denier) 

1925                     $0.70 
1930                           .47 
1935                           .45 
1940                           .38 
1945                           .66 

$2.05 

1.06 

.57 

.53 

.55 
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No  tires  were  made  with  rayon 
in  1935...  15%  of  the  tires  were 
made  with  rayon  cord  in  1943 


Each  tire  equals  2  %  of 
tire  production. 


1938 


1941 


1943 


■  Before  the  war,  about  8A%  of  all  cotton  used 
in  this  country  was  in  auto  tires.  Tires  con- 
sumed about  585,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year. 


1935 
1938 
1941 
1943 


PERCENT  OF  TIRES 
WITH  COTTON  CORD 

100. 
98.6 
92.8 
84.4 


PERCENT  OF  TIRES 
WITH    RAYON  CORD 

NONE 

1.4 

7.2 

15.6 
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Cotton's  synthetic  competitors 
are  multiplying 


Fiberglas 


Rayon 


What  next  ? 
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Paper  is  a  keen  competitor 

Paper  bags  are  light  in  weight, 
cheap  in  price,  and  can  be 
discarded  after  use. 

Cotton  bags  are  more  durable 
and  can  be  cleaned  and  reused. 


How  for  con  cotton  compete? 


Poper  Consumption  in  Products  Thot  Compete 
With  Cotton  (1,000  tons) 

PAPER   PRODUCTS             1929               1937  1943 

Bags,  kraft                           437                668  834 
Facial  tissues  and              — 

handkerchiefs              —                    37  60 

Napkins                                    28                   64  76 

Towels                                      52                 102  147 
*  Not  reported  separately* 
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Can  cotton  compete  with 
jute  as  wrapping  for 
cotton  bales? 


•'<>^>~^^V 


Jute  wrapping  on  U.S.  cotton  botes  is  equiv- 
alent to  120,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year. 

Cotton  and  Jute  Prices  (Per  100  yards) 


YEAR 

JUTE 

COTTON 

1931 

$4.98 

$4.78 

1935 

5.73 

7.82 

1939 

6.76 

5.58 

1943 

10.72 

11.07 
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It's  a  close  race  between 
paper,  burlap,  and  cotton 
for  use  in  bags 


COMMODITY 

PERCENT 

IN 

BAGS 

(1941  ) 

Cotton 

Burlap 

Paper 

Cement 

29 

— 

40 

Flour 

67 

19 

13 

Sugar 

59 

10 

31 

Fertilizer 

24 

61 

15 
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Southern 
farming  Tacts 
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Cotton  provides  a  large  part 
of  the  Souths  farm  income4 


Percent  from  cotton,  1944 


<%0&>^^ 


*vv 


-<>v; 


V'- 


/////, 


/V 


s.S, 


sy. 


y- 


T       OKLA. 

L_l47o 

ARK.     , 

i5'  T 

TEXAS 

25% 

\LA.  / 

/33* 

T6NN. 


22% 


MISS 

70% 


N.C. 


13% 


ALA. 


42: 


46^27% 


S3 


■  At  present   the  South  is 
dependent  on  cotton. 

■  If  the  demand  for  cotton 
continues  to  fall  off,  the 
South  must  find  new 
sources  of  cash  income. 

*Cash  receipts    from    farm    marketings. 
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Cotton  is  important 
to  the  Nation  because: 


About  one 
quarter  of 
the  farm 
population 
grew  cotton 

in  1939. 


500,000  workers 
were  in  cotton 
textile  manufacture 


Also  countless  other  people 
obtained  their  livelihood  from 
ginning,transportation,  selling 
and  other  businesses  handling 
cotton  or  cotton  goods. 


Cotton  accounted  for  81%  of  all  apparel 
fibers  used  in  the  U.S.  during  1935-39. 
Cotton  is  also  a  big  source  of  oil  and  meal. 
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Percentage  of  cash  receipts 
from  livestock  in  the 
10  Cotton  States  has  more 
than  tripled  since  1924 


Each  symbol  equals  10  %  of  total 
cash  receipts  from  farm  products 


1924 


1925-29 


1930-34 


G< 


$.$.$ 


1935-39 


$^$^$ 


1940-44 


More  livestock  in  the  South 
leads  to  balanced  farming. 
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While  cash  receipts 
from  cotton 
have  dropped 


Each  symbol  equals  10%  of  total 
cash  receipts  from  farm  products 


1924     *»' • wfc ■ "bW* Hi toS» TO& • 


925-29 


1930-34 


1935-39 


1940-44  £ 


BHf^  »■  ^N  i 


The  South  is  getting  away  from 
one-crop  farming. 
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A  typical  cotton  farm 

overworks  the  family  some  months,  gives 
little  profitable  labor  other  months. 

DAYS 
48 
44 

40 
36 
32 
28 
24 
20 
16 
12 

8 

4 

0 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 


Approximate 
-    work  toad  for 
one  nfQH 


Farmers   with   little   productive 
work  in   winter   and  the   lay-by 
season  can  often  increase  their 
income  by   adding   enterprises 
that  help  to  fill  these  gaps. 
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A  diversified  cotton  farm 

provides   profitable  work    throughout 
the  year. 

DAYS 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.   Nov.  Dec. 


Well-balanced  farming  means 

■  A   balanced    labor    program. 

■  Full  use  of  all  land. 

■  Effective    use  of   work   stock,    equipment, 

and   buildings. 

■  Distribution  of  Income  throughout  the  year. 
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Large  farms  usually 
provide  better  living 
for  farm  families 


The  average  farm  in  the 
38  non-Cotton  States  has 
201  acres. 
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Most  cotton  farms  are 
too  small  to  provide  a 
high  level  of  living  for 
the  people  living  on  them 


The  average  farm  in  the  10 
Cotton  States  is  131  acres . 


15%  of  all  cotton  farms  produce 
one  bale  or  less. 

78%  of  the  cotton  farms  produce 
8  bales  or  less,  or  only  37%  of 
the  cotton  produced. 
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The  farmer  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  needs  more  income 

In  1944,  for  every  $100  of  income 
he  received,  other  U.  S.  farmers 
got  $244. 


THE   COTTON 
FARMER 


OTHER  U.S. 
FARMERS 


In  1944  the  per  capita  farm  income* in  the 
10  leading  Cotton  States  was  $4/9,  whereas 
in  the  other  38  States,  it  was  $lp24. 


*  Cash  receipts  -from  -farm  marketings. 
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For  income... 

farmers  in  the  10      farmers  in  other 
Cotton  States         States 
depend  on:  depend  on: 


%k 


J»»ftnW*jr 


36%  JJLIVE STOCK    J 


57% 


31  %  I    COTTON 


CORN  3% 


23% 


©     |       CROPS 


10%  TOBACCOj 


.CROPSJ  35% 


WHEAT  5% 


■  Although  there  has  been  some  changing  from 
cotton  to  livestock  and  other  crops,  more  change 
is  necessary  to  achieve  balanced  farming. 
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There  are  too  many  people  on 
farms  in  the  Southern  States 


ACREAGE  HARVESTED  PER  CAPITA, 
FARM  POPULATION 

Cotton  States  6.8 

Other  38  States    13.3 


This  means  twice  as  many 
people  per  acre  in  the  South 


POPULATION  ON  FARMS 

Cotton  States         44.0% 
Other  38  States      17.0% 

Source- 1940  census. 
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Income  of  farm  workers  in 
the  South  is  low 

Percent  of  workers  Average  income  per 

engaged  in  farming  capita  of  population 

60   50   40   30   20   10        100  200  300  400 

«i)    is     A    A    A         <tt   it 
n    A    A    a    A  miss.  _$__$. 

A     A    A     A     A  <tt    <tb    it 

A     A     A     A     A  ark.  ft    ft    g 

I    #    <l    I       <k  <t  tt 

A        A        A        A    ALA.1JJ 

tl    A     4         #    4t    it 
A A A.  s.c.  g  1  g 

t|    £    i         it   it   it 
Ann  ga.  g  g  g 

t|    A    (4         it   it   it 
AAA   TENN.  1      A      g 

it    t>    I        it  it  it   it 
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The  10  Cotton  States  have 
42,6%  of  U.S.  farm  popu- 
lation, but  only  24.8%  of 
U.S.  farm  income 


4i 


■  They  have  38.8%  of  US.  farms 
but  only  277%  of  U.S.  crop- 
land harvested. 
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Low  income  means 
low  level  of  living 

The  10  Cotton  States  have 

38.8%  of  U.S.  farms,  but  they 
have  only  — 


1—20.1  %    of  the 

electrified  farms. 


r 


J  7. 7  %    of  the  farm  homes 
with  running  water. 


1  1.6%    of  the  farm  homes 

with  telephones. 


— 2  1.8%    of  the  value  of  farm 
land  and  buildings. 


13.7%    of  the  farms 

reporting  tractors. 

Source  - 1940  census. 


■    With  more  income  the  Souths  farms  would 
use  more  industrial  products. 


■■""■■.^■i 
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81,000  must  educate  twice  as 
many  children  in  the  10  Cotton 
States  as  in  the  other  38 


In  the  Cotton  States  over  8  children  are 

enrolled  in  school    for    every     81,000 

State    tax  revenue. 


In  the  other  38  States 
only    4. 


The  10  Cotton  States  spend  25%  of 
the  State  tax  income  for  education. 
The  other  38  States  spend  only  16%. 
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A  Look  to  the 
Tutu  re 
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Cotton  is  still  our  most 
important  fiber  crop 


PERCENT 
USED  IN  I 
that  came 
from: 

COTTON 

OF  TOTAL 
.S. 

1935-39 
71.7 

FIBER 

1943 
72.4 

WOOL 

7.9 

8.5 

RAYON 

7.0 

9.4 

JUTE 

3.3 

3.2 

HEMP 

.1 

1.9 

OTHERS 

10.0 

4.6 

Cottonseed  meal  provided 
'$1™M    about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  high-protein 
feeds  fed  to  livestock  in 

the  U.S.; one-third  of  the  oil-seed 

meal  and  cake. 


■     Cottonseed  oil  provided  11%  of  all 
fats  and  oils  used  during  1944; 
28  %  of  all  vegetable  oils. 
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We're  beginning 
mechanization 


.  Labor  accounts 
for  about  half 
the  average  cost  of  growing 
a  bale  of  cotton. 

■  Tractors, cultivators, mechanical 
pickers,  and  other  machinery 
are  greatly  lowering  the  cost. 


MAN-HOURS  OF  LABOR  REQUIRED  TO  GROW 

A  BALE  OF  COTTON* 

Cultivated  by 

Harvested  by 

Hours 

l-ROW   MULE 

HAND 

160 

4-ROW  TRACTOR 

HAND 

143 

4- ROW   TRACTOR 

MECHANICAL  PICKER 

52 

4-ROW   TRACTOR  £ 

FLAME  CULTIVATOR 

MECHANICAL  PICKER 

28 

*   U.S.D.A.  estimates  based  on  experience  in 
Mississippi  Defta. 
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New  uses  for  cotton  are 
being  developed 

Insulation  for  buildings 

Bales  of  cotton  used  in 
building  insulation 

FISCAL  YEAR     BALES  USED 


1941 

660 

1942 

2,368 

1943 

8,670 

1944 
1945 

21,951 
11,188 

Insulation  could  easily  use  a  half  million 
bales  of  cotton  a  year. 


Concrete  curing  on  roads 

Cotton  mats  have  proved  very  effective 
in  road  building  as  a  covering  for  curing 
fresh  concrete. 
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Other  promising  new  uses 
include... 


Improved  cotton  cord  for  automobile 
tires  that  gives  3  times  as  much  mile- 
age as  cords  made  of  standard  cotton. 

New  cotton  gauze  bandage  with  a 
two-way  stretch  that  is  especially  good 
for  bandaging  joints. 

An  unlined  all-cotton  water  hose  that 
is  particularly  suited  for  fire  hose  in 
large  buildings. 

Cotton  fish  nets  and  other  products 
that  last  much  longer  because  they 
have  been  given  a  new  resin  treatment. 

Cotton  covers  that  are  proving  good  for 
drying  fruit,  mulching  seedbeds,  fumi- 
gating tobacco  beds,  covering  beehives, 
and  for  other  uses. 


Research  workers  are  doing  much  to 
perfect  these  uses  and  develop  other 
new  uses  for  cotton. 
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We  are  growing 

STRONGER  COTTON 


Improved  varieties,  now  commonly  grown, 
have  fibers  25%  stronger  than  those 
of  varieties  more   popular    10  years 
ago. 


(Greatly 
enlarged) 

Each  little  fiber  is  made  of 
tiny  cellulose  strands  that 
form  daily  in  spiral  fashion. 
The  spiraling   angle  differs  with 
varieties.  The  sharper  the  angle 
the  weaker  the  fiber. 

■  Research  workers  and  plant  breeders   are 
developing  varieties  with  fibers  twice  as  strong 
as  those  of  common  varieties  10  years  ago. 
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We  are  growing  MORE  UNIFORM 

COTTON,  in  fiber  length,  strength, 
and  character,  all  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  variety  grown 


■  Cotton  mills  need 
lots  of  cotton  of  ex- 
actly the  same  kind. 
Farmers  can  grow  u- 
niform  cotton  in  one- 
variety  communities, 
get  higher  yields  and 
premium  prices. 


PERCENT  OF  U.S.  COTTON  CROP 

GROWN  IN  ONE-VARIETY 

COMMUNITIES 

1935 5 

1937 10 

1939 14 

1941 32 

1943 .43 

1944. 40 


PURE    VARIETY 


MIXED   VARIETY 
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These  seven  steps  will  help 
on  our  cotton  farms 


0  FIT  COTTON  INTO  BALANCED  FARMING 

in  line  with  good  farming  and  market  demands. 


Q 
© 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  SOIL. 

How  it  yields  depends  on  how  you  treat  it. 

GET  TOGETHER  ON  THE  BEST  VARIETY 

for  higher  yields  of  good  uniform  cotton 
that  is  worth  more. 

MAKE  YOUR  LABOR  COUNT 

through  using  more  machinery  and  labor- 
saving  methods. 


CONTROL   INSECTS  AND  DISEASES. 
Save  the  more  than  one  bale  in  seven  they  take. 

Q    PICK  AND  GIN  FOR  HIGH  GRADE. 

The  extra  price  for  the  higher  grades 
means  money  to  you. 

SELL   FOR  GRADE,  STAPLE    AND 
VARIETY  VALUE. 

When  youWe  grown  good  cotton,  get  the 
extra  price  for  it. 

These  steps  lead  to  more  efficient,  better- 
balanced  farming,  higher-quality  cotton, 
more  money  for  the  farmer. 
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We  look  at  the  cotton  economy 
problem  from 

different  ^r^TL     t^^ 

towers  c=z^^      ?#lte  Imr 


THE    FARMER 

looks  for  better  methods  and  more  income. 

THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  looks  for  enough 
total  income  to  make  the  community  prosperous. 

THE  GINNER   looks  for  profits  through  low- 
cost,  better  ginning. 

THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER 

look  for  profits  turning  cotton  into  usable 
goods  at  the  lowest  costs. 

THE  CONSUMER  looks  for  the  best  buy. 
THE   GOVERNMENT  looks  for  national  welfare. 
OTHER   COUNTRIES  look  for  the  best  buy. 


WE  HAVE  TO  POOL 
OUR  VIEWS  AND 
EFFORTS  FROM  ALL 
ANGLES 
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